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possible water transport, by way of the Ohio and the Mississippi,
to the central and southern states.
The most important industry of the Middle Appalachian States
is the manufacture of iron and steel. A certain amount of ore is
found in the ridges of the Great Valley in Pennsylvania and in New
York, and, until the middle of last century, the deposits from
which it is obtained were the chief source of supply. But the
development of the Lake Superior ores, and the greatly increased
use of coke in place of anthracite in smelting iron, caused the
industry to move farther west, and it became concentrated to a
great extent in the Pittsburgh area in west Pennsylvania where it
was easy to obtain coke from the Connellsville district and ore from
Lake Superior. With the changes in the coking industry the
advantages of that area are no longer so pronounced, and the
manufacture of iron and steel is rapidly developing at various points
between the Appalachian coalfields on the one hand and the Great
Lakes on the other. In 1929 the region under consideration gave
employment to over 60 per cent of those engaged in the iron and
steel industry in the United States, and manufactured about three-
fourths of the total output. Pennsylvania and Ohio are the leading
states, and in 1937-38 they produced over 50 per cent of the
pig-iron and 50 per cent of the steel of the whole country. The
chief centres are Pittsburgh,and Youngstown, and around each are
a number of satellite towns. In the first group are Pittsburgh itself
at the confluence of the Allegheny and Monongahela, Homestead
and Duquesne in the valley of the latter river, and McKeesport in
that of its tributary the Youghiogheny, all admirably situated for
receiving coal and coke, In 1929 Youngstown produced more iron
and steel than did Pittsburgh itself; in its vicinity are Warren,
Sharon, and Akron. Cleveland and Buffalo are on Lake Erie, and
Easton and Allentown are near the iron ore deposits of the Great
Valley.
The manufacture of what are known as " foundry and machine
shop products " is carried on to a great extent in this region where
iron and steel and coal can easily be obtained, and where the large
industrial population creates a strong demand. Of the total output
in the United States of such articles, which range in variety from
steam rollers to nut-crackers, and from motor engines to sewing
machines, about one-third is produce4 in this region, the chief towns